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masses of material in an orderly and readable form—has, in fact, opened a 
new field for intermediate students. The book not only attains a high stand- 
ard among sociological textbooks; it cuts a new cross-section through the 
curriculum in sociology. 
GEOFFREY May 
Social Security Board 
Washington, D. C. 
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The seventeen titles treated in this review may be classified for con- 
venience of discussion into three groups. 

I. Popular, impressionistic studies of the contemporary social scene. 
Such books, to be judged fairly, must be evaluated from the standpoint of 
what the authors have set out to accomplish. H. A. Overstreet has himself 
stated his purpose in the Foreword to his Declaration of Interdependence. 
“This book represents an attempt to see our present social problems in the 
larger setting of American history and to discover what there is in our experi- 
ence as a people that points the way to the next step, and the next. It is 
averse to black-white thinking. In a world of conflicting values and half- 
truths, it doubts the power of a clear-cut system to achieve any uncontested 
solution save that of dictatorship. And it stands firm on the American belief 
that no dictatorship provides a solution that is worth having. The book, in 
short, is an attempt to write a social philosophy from a present-day Ameri- 
can point of view.” As such, the book is a success. The body of the work is 
devoted to a discussion of the conceptual framework within which our 
capitalistic democracy must proceed to mediate social change, and the ob- 
jectives it must seek to attain if it is to avoid both dictatorship and chaos. 
Although one may regret that Overstreet has done little to suggest just how 
his social ideals are to be implemented, he has at least indicated for the man 
on the street the kind of intellectual orientation of American public opinion 
within which alone the democratic idea can be realized. 

In They Shall Not Want, a woman journalist presents a spirited descrip- 
tion and analysis of the relief policies and measures pursued in the United 
States during the period of the depression. She openly disclaims having 
anything to say of importance to the scholar and specialist and addresses 
herself to the citizen and taxpayer. Miss Davis is a first-rate reporter. Her 
graphic portrayal of the inadequacy of our emergency relief measures and 
her clarity of thought in formulating and presenting a permanent and con- 
tinuing program give this book notable distinction in its field. Such a pro- 
gram, she believes, must center in a system of employment exchanges better 
equipped from the standpoint of vocational guidance and training than that 
of Great Britain, supplemented by unemployment insurance, and a carefully 
planned system of public works similar to that of Sweden. These are neces- 
sary as continuing measures to meet the constant readjustments inevitable 
in a technologically advancing culture, but they must be reinforced by a 
system of cash relief for times of national emergency rather than by futile 
and expensive “‘made work.” 
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In A Foreigner Looks at the TVA, Mme. Keun, a Frenchwoman, describes 
one of the most interesting and significant social experiments now being 
carried on within the framework of modern capitalism. She compares it 
“in spirit and technique, though not in range, to the admirable performance 
of the Scandinavian nations, the best any democracy has hitherto pro- 
duced.” Though she frankly assumes the role of a passionate advocate, 
she does so with a commendable fidelity to the facts, together with a quality 
of insight into the local social situation which is rare in the itinerant foreign 
journalist. With a European’s love of the land, she looks with horror upon 
the American’s “villainous ... commercialism, and exploitation, forests 
destroyed, mines disemboweled, lands dwindled away.” She hopes, however, 
that the extension to other regions of the sort of social experimentation now 
going on in the Valley may not only establish a saner relationship of man to 
land, but that it may give to the American democracy “a weightier and 
sturdier content and stiffen its defenses against its enemies” so that “‘when 
an assault comes from the Right or the Left, democracy will be in a position 
victoriously to resist the blow.” 

II. Social security. Unfortunately, the contemporary view that poverty, 
old age, unemployment, sickness, accident, disability, and similar mis- 
fortunes to the citizen are a direct responsibility of government has had to 
emerge within a tradition engendered by the English and Colonial Poor 
Laws, according to which all such persons were considered as “wretched 
and proper objects of public charity.” Consequently, American public policy 
in this field still wavers between public charity as a concession and social 
security as a right, a confusion which the mingling of insurance, quasi- 
insurance, and relief measures in the Federal Social Security Act has done 
little to remove. How this tradition has evolved within the various states is 
being treated in a series of Social Service Monographs, already six in num- 
ber, of which The Indiana Poor Law is one of the most important. For this 
state has had unusually distinguished leadership in public social work, her 
Board of State Charities having provided the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections with six of its presidents between 1891 and 1916. 
How the Poor Law was broadened out to include special state provision for 
the sick poor is treated in this volume. Its evolution into a series of old-age 
assistance laws which had already been enacted by ten states and one ter- 
ritory before the depression forms the background of the study of the ad- 
ministration of these laws in three states by Lansdale and his associates. 
The states chosen for analysis are Massachusetts, New York, and New 
Jersey, which the authors think have attained a position of leadership in 
service to their dependent agent, and “‘have set an example to the rest of 
the country of substantial and forward looking administration.” 

Mrs. Burns’ book gives an analysis of the provisions of the Federal Social 
Security Act, and a penetrating discussion for the non-specialist of the eco- 
nomic, political, sociological, and administrative issues to which it has given 
rise. Together with H. P. Douglas’ more technical Social Security in the 
United States (vide this Review, June, 1936) it provides the indispensable 
basis of fact and theory for an intelligent discussion of the Federal statute. 
These two volumes will make clear what the limitations of the Act really 
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are, why no Act significantly different could have been passed at the time, 
and along what lines the Act must be revised and extended if it is to attain 
in practice the goal for which it was designed in theory. 

Jackson’s Social Security by Common Law stands in marked contrast to 
these two competent volumes. He claims to face the facts in the “spirit of 
the engineer,’ and to construct a substitute act which shall avoid all the 
difficulties of the statute now in force. If so, a few pages selected anywhere 
at random will serve to disclose the ineptitude of the engineering mind 
when confronted with the complex realities of economics and politics! 
Norton’s work, on the contrary, is a carefully detailed criticism of the old- 
age provisions of the statute, projected as a part of a more comprehensive 
work, but published separately in order “to be of service to those who are 
concerned with the problem of the Act’s revision.” The author believes that 
the duty of “studying and making recommendations as to the most effective 
methods of providing economic security through social insurance,” which 
the Act imposes upon the Social Security Board, is not enough. The problem 
is important enough to justify “an independent, special government com- 
mission . . . required to report at a stipulated date,” similar in composition 
and powers to the Immigration, Monetary, and Industrial Commissions. 

The information compacted into the brief pages of The Townsend Crusade 
should be valuable for social guidance for years to come. For old-age security 
in the United States is a continuing problem for the future. The percentage 
of persons over sixty-five in the total population has doubled during the 
past seventy years, and bids fair to more than double in the next seven 
decades. The Social Security Act fails to cover nearly half of the working 
population, and many years must elapse before anything approaching ade- 
quate retirement allowances will be available to the most fortunate of those 
covered, while they will continue to be inadequate for the masses of the 
lower-paid and less skilled industrial workers. These and other facts will 
furnish the political background for similar crusades in the future. It is, 
therefore, more than timely to have at hand this impartial and restrained 
study of the current economic fallacies in which such movements deal, and 
the disastrous results which they entail. For this reason alone, the study 
merits the widest possible reading by all citizens over thirty-five. But of 
still greater value as a safeguard against the future recurrence of such 
panaceas will be the revision of existing legislation in the direction of in- 
creasingly adequate provisions for old-age, both as to extent of coverage and 
size of grant. 

Decent housing for low-paid workers is one phase of social security for 
which we have as yet done little. The experience of recent years demon- 
strates that nothing short of extensive subsidies from either private or 
public sources can suffice to meet this growing need. Martin’s Slums and 
Slummers is useful for its portrayal of the practical difficulties which 
governmental rehousing projects have encountered in England. It is a 
human document based on the experiences of the Chief Sanitary Inspector 
of Whitstable, “seen and heard over a period of many years in passing in 
and out of the homes of the poor.’’ Martin is none too optimistic about the 
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possibility of rehabilitating slum people through housing, or by any other 
means, but one regrets his lack of sympathetic imagination concerning a 
new generation with personalities unwarped by slum experience. 

Finally, Millis points out that contrary to European precedent, which 
gave health insurance an early emphasis in the program of social legisla- 
tion, and in spite of American experience that, save for unemployment, 
sickness is the largest problem in this field, this measure has as yet not been 
included in our legislative program of social security. But Millis would have 
the United States depart from European patterns in certain respects; 
especially would he carefully limit the organizations to be recognized as 
insurance carriers, change the share of medical persons and institutions in 
control of the system from a position of dominance to one of adequacy, and 
divorce medical care from cash benefits in cases of illness. He would provide 
the latter by means of an amendment to the Social Security Act, and the 
former he would limit to the high-cost illnesses of low-income receivers, 
financed partly by compulsory insurance contributions, and partly by tax 
revenue. Millis’ book is a model of clear exposition of technical and statisti- 
cal matter. 

II. Works of more specifically sociological interest. In Rain on the Just, 
Mrs. Morehouse has presented in fictional form materials rich in interest to 
the student of regional and folk sociology. The scene is laid among the foot- 
hills of North Carolina’s Blue Ridge Mountains. She knows the traditions 
and customs of the mountain folk through long residence, and has gained 
accurate knowledge of their daily activities and sympathetic insight into 
their interests and attitudes through intimate association as friend and 
neighbor. Her portrayal of this background is always authentic and often 
vivid, but unfortunately the book will not be as well received by the literary 
as by the sociological critic, for as a novel it lacks distinction. Least Dolly 
Allen, the heroine of the piece, is a self-reliant young girl who displays the 
fierce family loyalty common to the mountaineers, but neither she nor any 
of the principal characters of the story rise above the conventional type to 
take on the distinct and vital individuality as characteristic of superior 
craftsmanship as it is of the mountain people themselves. 

In The Negro in the Philadelphia Press, Simpson has sampled four 
Philadelphia newspapers, at five-year intervals from 1908 to 1932, to de- 
termine changes in the treatment of the Negro in the news. In spite of over 
one hundred eighty-five percent increase in the Negro population, the 
column inches of Negro news shows an absolute decrease, such items appear 
less frequently on the front page, and Negro terms receive less emphasis | in 
the headlines. Nevertheless, the items published give an impression dis- 
tinctly unfavorable to the Negro race. These data are interpreted as in- 
dicating that “the most common attitude in Philadelphia is one of indiffer- 
ence to Negroes unless a Negro commits an especially ‘bad’ crime, or 
interferes in some way with the white man’s peace of mind.” 

Essays in Social Economics defies summarization. It contains essays by 
fifteen authors, ranging from psychiatry to national planning, and from 
infant mortality to old-age security, most of them written with consider- 
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able depth of insight, and all with the purpose of utilizing the results of sci- 
ence in the service of humanity. This range, method, and purpose make the 
volume a fitting tribute to Miss Peixotto, whose intellectual vigor and 
human sympathy have stimulated her colleagues and students to explore the 
field of social welfare in all the directions indicated by this volume, and 
more. A biography of Miss Peixotto is included as an introduction, and a 
bibliography of her writings as an appendix. 

Reorganization of Society is a comprehensive exposition of contemporary 
Catholic social philosophy as embodied in the papal encyclicals Rerum 
Novarum of Leo XIII and Quadragesimo Anno of Pius XI. The author traces 
the historical relation between the ideas contained in the two encyclicals 
on reconstructing the social order in the form of a commentary, based upon 
the latter text. His method is that of developing the logical implications of 
the papal concepts. His book is thoroughly scholastic in method but is 
valuable as an authoritative statement of the official Catholic position upon 
such questions as individualism, liberalism, communism, socialism, trade- 
unionism, economic domination, and the reorganization of industrial 
society. 

Lay readers of Angell’s volume will be interested in the dramatic en- 
counters with economic disaster of the fifty familes whose cases are recorded 
in the body of the text. But sociologists will be chiefly concerned with the 
last forty-two pages which are devoted to an “Appendix on Method.” For 
the author is less concerned with family problems than with trying out 
certain notions about social research. He is dissatisfied with the atomistic 
and elementalistic implications of the usual statistical analyses, and en- 
deavors to develop a method of analytic induction which will preserve the 
“wholeness” of his cases. He freely recognizes that he has not reached his 
goal, but he can justly claim to have laid “a modest foundation stone for 
others to build upon” and he makes it easier for others to do so by the frank 
way in which he indicates the futility and disappointment of much of his 
own groping effort. 

At the end of this list the reader may turn with gratitude to the matured 
social wisdom of Charles E. Merriam. His Role of Politics in Social Change 
is an acute analysis of the meaning of the political in human affairs. Social 
thought since Marx has passed through “‘a long period of over-emphasis on 
the economic aspects of life, an exaggeration beyond all reason of one phase 
of human experience—a barrier to an adequate understanding of economic 
forces in relation to social forces, serving to relegate the political to the 
limbo of the necessary evil.” Hence, the most popular recent schools of 
thought, radical and conservative alike, have joined hands in decrying 
government and boycotting the state. Anarchists have directed their efforts 
toward its complete destruction, collectivists have developed a curious hy- 
brid of anti-statism in theory and pan-governmentalism in practice, while 
individualists have sought to narrow government to the smallest possible 
range, and confine it to the negative role of a policeman. But Merriam en- 
deavors to put politics in its place as a control function in society, de- 
veloping parallel to, and sometimes working at cross purposes with, other 
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control devices like the family, the church, the economic organization. All 
are rooted in social tradition, and all are constantly changing their extent 
and intent with the alternating tensions and tempos which are of the es- 
sence of social life. The state is a permanent constituent element of social 
organization, “an over-all frame-work of social control,” which must at the 
same time “recognize and protect value-systems other than political, within 
the framework of political association,” and seek to “‘coordinate national 
and local policies, public, quasi-public, and private plans, instead of allow- 
ing them to drift apart and pull against each other.” The book is an incisive 
defense of the democratic process in which he finds no grounds for the 
belief “that America stands at the broken end of a worn-out way.” 


Howarp E. JENSEN 
Duke University 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work; Selected Papers, 
Sixty-sixth Annual Conference, Buffalo, New York, June 18-24, 1939. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. xi +655. $3.00. 


Here is a description and evaluation of what is happening in the social 
services and in the theory behind them. From literally hundreds of Confer- 
ence papers the editorial committee, headed by Russell Kurtz of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, has selected sixty-six on the basis of “timeliness, 
significance to large groups of practitioners, freshness of presentation, and 
permanent usefulness for reference purposes.” 

The change from seriatim to topical arrangement, under four main heads, 
is an improvement over previous volumes. “Social Work and the Spirit of 
America” puts some questions about democracy and its meaning for the 
individual and the social structure, and answers some of them. “Current 
Sectors of Social Action” deals with health, youth, employment and secur- 
ity, industrial standards and relations, dynamics of interstate migration, 
and housing. “Fields of Social Practice” offers seven papers on social case 
work, three on social group work, and others in the special fields of children, 
the aged, the mentally sick, the blind, and unmarried parenthood. Finally, 
“Settings of Social Work” considers the State and its counties, the com- 
munity, and the arena of government. Appendices present the complete 
Conference program and the Conference organization. An index of authors 
provides a useful “‘who’s who,” and there is a general index. This volume 
maintains its recent predecessors’ standards of readability in typography 
and style. 

That the present volume is wellnigh indispensable for courses in social 
pathology and principles of social work is a truism. The section on the State 
and its counties, presenting child welfare ‘‘as is” in rural settings, might be 
a useful reminder in courses on urbanism or introductory sociology of life 
beyond rapid transit. As the three articles of greatest value to sociologists 
the writer would vote for ““The Field of Community Organization” by 
Robert P. Lane, Director of the Welfare Council of New York City (pp. 
495-511); “The Factual Basis of Community Planning” by Stuart A. Rice, 
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